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Gop must be worshiped in that which He 
himself is. ‘‘God is spirit,’’ and must be 
worshiped in the same. He is truth, and must 
be worshiped in the same. He is love, and 
“when thou bringest thy gift to the altar”’ it 
must be offered therein. Else neither one’s 


worship. 





Some men pile up vast wealth by living on 


ives of others. ‘These Tatter Tay “up etérna 
treasure in themselves, and so in heaven. 

Not only many wealthy, but many more that 
are poor in this world create their poverty by 
living on the lives of others instead of for 
them,—the former a spiritual poverty, the 
latter a poverty both spiritual and temporal. 
If the rich man is inwardly poor by glorying 
in his riches, not less so is the poor man by 
glrying in his poverty, as if it were a spiritual 
recommendation of him. God hath not ‘‘chosen 
the poor of this world,’’ except as they are 
“rich in faith ;’’ and if they are, they seek 
first his law or kingdom, and so all needed 
things will be added to them. We do not see 
the righteous forsaken, nor, as a rule, “his 
seed begging bread.” 





THE Society of Friends must live and move 
and have its being in the Holy Spirit, else its 
tight to live or move, or have a being has 
vanished. Yet when its right has ceased, the 
Society may still have a name to live on by 
suffrance, being spared if so be it may recover 
strength, lest it go utterly out of commission 
43 a power of the past. 





TuE Holy Spirit is the only Apostolic Suc- 
cession or Success there is for any man or 
church. And his own witness is the true lay- 
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ing on of hands; otherwise the outward im- 
posing of them is an imposition. 


does not derive his authority or circulation 
from the Society of Friends or from any church, 
though happy is it for them when given up to 
be his agents,—but from his own inward wit- 
ness to the hearts of men. 
the Holy Spirit that the Society derives all the 
authority it may have, and all its power to cir- 
culate the testimony of the Spirit. 
that the Holy Spirit coming down out of 
heaven, and not history or a chain of men on 
earth, is the one apostolic succession and effi- 
ciency in those who will be moved by Him. 
“Ye shall receive power (authority) after the 
Holy Spirit is come upon you,’’ “whom God 
has given to them that obey Him.’’ 
i.8: v.32). 
























THE Holy Spirit, or Inward Life and Light, 


Rather is it from 


So we say 


(Acts 





A FEW years since our columns began 
to show an anticipation that an increasing 
number of thé people, long disippomted With 
husks of the letter or tradition, and especially 
when unsettled from their moorings by the 
inroads of historical criticism, would take 
refuge more and more in the Inward Light of 
Christ, which is the witness for Truth in the 
hearts of men. Thus would every writing 
given by the same inspiration be best confirm- 
ed in the minds of those who are candidly sub- 
ject to the mind of Truth. The scriptures as 
instrumental in Christ’s speaking to our con- 
dition, reach the witness for truth in men and 
must ever have a large place in every human 
heart where the Holy Spirit has good en- 
trance. The appeal to the same witness in 
the minds of the heathen is increasingly found 
necessary. 

Accordingly we cannot wonder that a visitor 
has been among us, who being interested in the 
right propagation of Christianity on the basis of 
the Inward Light of the Spirit— who, as Christ 
said,“ shall glorify me, for he shall take of mine 
and show it unto you,’”’— looks first for sym- 
pathy and encouragement to that people who 
were raised up for a testimony for this doc- 
trine in modern times. 

We bear not that precious root and have no 
monopoly of it, but the root bears us, if as 
branches we belong to the vine of the living 
Word. And we can bear no jealousy towards 
any coadjutors of the Light which we profess, 


tute for the Life in ourselves. 
with acceptance excuse ourselves from the 
testimony of our own lives by falling back on 


for it is no such specialty of our mission that 
it is our own province without being universal. 


We recognize literature as a means of spread- 


ing this Truth, else THE FRIEND would not have 
been founded or now be published. 
are wishing also to propagate it,—as, the 
writer of a recent book entitled ‘‘The Inward 
Light,’’ and the visitor among us, a member of 
no denomination, who is elsewhere referred to 
in the present number as desiring to issue, or 
see issued, a serial publication on this subject. 


Others 


Effective as this project might be, if con- 


ducted in right anointing and under the wit- 
ness of the Same which its title may express, 
still we cannot be justified in supplying, by 


proxy or otherwise, the literature as a substi- 
We cannot 


reading matter to do for the cause that for 
which our living and spiritual exercise is in- 
dispensable. 

Of the workings of the Jaward Light,“ the. 
Quakers ”’ will naturally be looked to as the 
exponents; and unless we are living epistles 
of the same before the world, in faithfulness, 
in character, in living experience and in de- 
monstration of the Spirit and of power, the 
testimony which we were raised up to bear 
will come into disrepute, and our part in it 
fall to the ground. Then might publishers of 
books and of serials on the new Light which 
has been ‘‘ ever of old,’’ reconsider the har- 
nessing of their enterprise to a name intended 
to draw, but proving to be a drag. 

Draw as we are drawn to Him who was 
lifted up and is the Light of the world; by 
following Him walk not in darkness, but have 
the light of Life; surrender to the dominion 
of his Spirit in baptism thereof by obedience, 
and the Society of the Friends of Truth shall 
grow as an Apostolate of the living Light 
unto the churches and nations. 


CULTIVATE, in common with desirable physical 
habits, wholesome habits of thought and feel- 
ing; the two react upon one another; health 
comes from inward development. Nothing 
more surely undermines health or retards resto- 
ration than uncontrolled passions or emotions. 
A quiet,purposeful state of mind is absolutely 
essential to recovery. The spirit of good will, 
of love for others, as taught by Christ, which 
impels one to healthy self-sacrifice, is one of 
the most potent healing forces in the universe. 
—Dr. J. H. Jackson, 
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member, She says: ‘*A time is coming when 
friends’ will be sifted, as from sieve to sieve, 
spi s0 few real Friends will be left that a lit- 
le child can write them.” 

As to the few, wherever found, that are 
grited in the faith of the reformers, they are 
inunity with all who are gathering in the small 
companies, or those who are isolated and alone, 
wherever found. And they crave the welfare 
of all who are engaged to follow Christ, be- 
jjeving, as we read, “That as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons, (or 
children, of) God.”’ 

A notice from a sense of duty to the va- 
rious churches of the land on the subject of 
music will apply to all the meetings under the 
same of Friends that have adopted it and are 
wing it as others are. Music is of the world, 
which has always loved it, and the churches 
jave adopted it from the same cause, saying: 
“We must have some attraction to induce at- 
tendance at places of worship. The trouble 
i, aceasing to trust in God’s power and Spirit 
to save, by washing of regeneration and re- 
newing of the Holy Spirit. Each bearing a 
part in tribulation, the robe is washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb,—God’s 
yay of saving sinners,—and there isa trusting 
inman’s abilities, learning and scientific at- 
tainments, instead. 

For this cause the spiritual life will decline 
and darkness become greater, until, as the de- 
scendants of the Apostolic Church were lost in 
the dark ages, so may ours. Vain amusements 
and pastimes are now being resorted to, as 
they attended the downward march then, and 
the same results may be expected. May God 
in his goodness and mercy call the people so 
a to avert such a calamity, is my desire. 


JOHN CAREY. 
WILMINGTON, Ohic, First Month 1st, 1906. 









































SCEPTRES. 





BY RICHARD RANDOLPH.* 





What sceptre will the model monarch wield, 
At which the demon Anarchy shall yield 
His horrid waste, and perish on the field? 


The sword affrights: but how, if fear be lord 
Shall Anarchy not often be restored 
As blind Contention shall her aid afford? 










Gold weighs and shines: right strong ’twould seem 
is gold. 

Bat how shall stand a thousand, so controlled, 

Before one will which never has been sold? 








Friendship may smile; and love is surely strong, 
Where smiles but love, the fiend could live not long, 
But love avowed, meatis license, to the throng. 







To sway the throng the sceptre must be twined. 
Three rigid cords in one must be combined, 
Ere stands the rule which shall not be resigned. 








Take purity, which shuns diverting cares; 
Patience, to which contempt its secret bares; 
And vigilance, which no occasion spares. 







Where love shall move embodied in these three; 
Hiding and hidden, where they all agree; 
There shall be waved the wand of Majesty. 










Most of the shadows of this life are caused 
by standing in our own sunshine. 


et 







Fautts of the head are punished in this 
world, those of the heart in another. 






* His last offering of verse to THE FRIEND. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
“Conditions of Spiritual Power in Church Life.” 


Under the above heading, Arthur T. Pierson, 
editor of the Missionary Review of the World, 
makes some interesting observations upon 
what he saw last summer in Wales. He 
speaks of the deep religious movement there 
as more than a revival or reformation, as 
being arevolution. ‘‘Certain impressions,’’ he 
says, ‘‘have been produced upon the writer’s 
mind, so deep and so ineradicable, that he is 
persuaded God in this awakening is speaking 
to the whole Church of Christ as in thunder 
tones, and that it is at our peril His majestic 
voice is disregarded.”’ 

Querying why it is, notwithstanding there 
are some signs of a religious awakening in 
scattered parts of Europe and in America, 
that there is nothing to indicate a general 
spiritual movement, or one of the deep de- 
velopment which he believes marks that which 
continues to be seen in Wales, he continues: 
**The writer has personally never had a pro- 
founder conviction than now, that the Holy 
Spirit of God has not full liberty in the 
churches, and that neither Britain nor America 
will ever be ready for any such ‘national re- 
vival’ so long as the churches continue to be 
content with such artificial and superficial 
methods of worship. A true preparation is 
first of all needed within the church. We 
need to abandon eluquent sermons in the pulpit, 
and artistic choirs in worship, and to cease 
filling church offices with men without regard 
to spirituality, simply because they have 
achieved business success, or professional 
prominence, or are in high social positions.’’ 

A. T. Pierson has a decided testimony 
against artistic choir singing. ‘‘If we always 
fettered prayer with liturgical forms, even in 
prayer meetings, all spontaneity would of 
course disappear. Why should we fetter our 
praise by what is essentially liturgy?’’ He 
believes in singing by the congregation as 
witnessed in Wales, where so much use is 
made of familiar hymns. ‘‘When a congre- 
gation has all it can do to keep track of new 
words and music, the absorption of the mind 
in praise as an act of worship becomes cor- 
respondingly impossible, and singing, which 
ought to be worship, degenerates into a kind 
of musical practice, and the church becomes 
a ‘singing school.’’’ With all that has been 
said upon this subject of making outward 
melody, it is evident that it has been found, 
even in Wales, difficult to keep it within 
bounds, as it is reported that Evan Roberts, 
witnessing how the people inclined to give 
great place to song, has had at times to re- 
quest them to desist. The Welsh have long 
been a markedly poetic people, very much 
given to the chanting of their ballads and 
hymns, so that it is perceivable that difficul- 
ties may be encountered here, even where 
there exists an earnest desire to ‘‘Quench 
not the spirit.’’ 

Referring to the prayer meetings he had 
attended, ‘‘where there was no confusion or 
disorder, nor any unseemly word spoken,”’ 
A. T. Pierson contrasts these with many in 
America, ‘‘where the bulk of the time was 
occupied by the minister, and where no one 
took part except as called upon by him.” 

‘What liberty,’’ it is asked, ‘‘has the spirit 
in such a meeting? There is a deeper neces- 


sity than all these for the recognition of the 
Holy Spirit himself as the presiding and con- 
trolling presence in the meeting of saints, 
where, so to speak, a chair is left for Him 
to occupy, and where everything is done unto 
the Lord.’’ : 

As to the expense attending the movement 
—‘‘No evangelists from abroad, no costly 
singing, no expensive tabernacles — everything 
has gone on in the most economical way. No 
appeals for money, because no money was 
needed, and what little was needed [for lights 
in the evening, principally], was gathered 
from voluntary supplies.” 

Such are some of the impressions made 
upon the mind of a Presbyterian minister, 
who, when attached to the ‘‘Bethany”’ of 
Philadelphia, years ago, had his collection of 
manuscript sermons destroyed by a fire, and 
thereafter, upon conviction as to the matter, 
decided to wait upon the Lord for his future 
supply. He likewise held a testimony against 
the system of paid pews, and furthermore, de- 
clined a liberal fixed stipend to stay, when he 
felt that the Lord called him otherwhere to 
labor. JOSIAH _W. LEEDs. 





Duty of Confession. 


One of the most neglected duties that even 
Christian people are chargeable with is that 
of confessing their faults when they have 
somehow harmed another person, and know 
that they had no justifying ground for the of- 
fense. So far as my observation has extended, 
during a good many years, | have noticed that 
it is very seldom that a professing Christian 
has gone to the one whom he has abused by 
his temper and confessed his wrong: Prom 
an editorial in the Christian Herald I quote 
the following sentence: 

“When a man has wronged another, it is 
his duty to make confession to the one he has 


restitution. He is under no obligation to make 
public confession. Still less is it his duty, 
when his sin is between him and God. With 
this the world has nothing to do. It could 
not understand the circumstances, and it would 
be prone to think of him, not as he really is, 
a victor over sin, but as a weak man who has 
been vanquished in the struggle with evil. 
His influence would be impaired, and no soul 
would be benefited by hearing his story.’’ 

This is a sensible view. But, while private 
sins are not to be either publicly confessed or 
acknowledged to individuals, it is certainly 
one’s duty to go to a person whom he has 
knowingly abused and say that he is sorry that 
he did such athing. This is what is expected 
of a Christian, and it is difficult for me to un- 
derstand how a real Christian can be at all 
contented to let such a duty go undone. Sev- 
eral times during the last few years I have 
been contemptibly treated by ill-tempered peo- 
ple whom I had regarded as being Christians, 
and I knew | had given them no just ground 
for the abuse. At first, 1 expected that they 
would come to me and at least acknowledge 
that they did wrong, but not one of them ever 
did so. Ifsuch ones can retain peace of mind, 
following such an act, they can succeed much 
better than I ever could.—C. H. Wetherbe. 

A WHISPER of slander is heard further than 
a shouted compliment. 


wronged, and to do all in his power to make . 
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MOTHER MARGERY. 
On a bleak ridge, from whose granite edges 










Across the Continent.* the cars and go upon the upper deck. 


and I did so, but the wind blew so briskly ag 










































Slopes the rough land to the grizzly north, BY BENJAMIN F. WHITSON. the air was so cool, that we remained theres 
And where hemlocks clinging to the ledges, 381 Worcester Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. | Short time only. The boat was heading for, 
Like thinned banditti straggled forth, sic .. | wharf that seemed to be at the base of a elif, 
In a crouching, wormy-timbered hamlet, Fruit-raising has usurped the place of mining In ten minutes we had reached it, andj 
Mother Margery shivered in the cold, among the foot-hills of the western slope of Sun eluates was endiae enh le ma 
With a tattered robe of faded camlet, the Sierra Nevada Mountains. At least, such cen feme Goin W = an oe aa on 
On her shoulders, crooked, weak and old. appeared to be the case along the line of the| - onto Ba ae hee asts cane sual — 
. : Southern Pacific. Vineyards, orchards and|_. y . enty-eight 
Time on her had done his cruel pleasure, ; miles more to run before coming to the ney} 
For her face was very dry, and thin, vegetable gardens may be seen on every side, | tarry The railroad winds among the hills to 
And the records of his growing measure, hills and valleys alike being kept under a high reach at last the city of Oakland, which bears 
Lined and cross-lined all her shrivelled skin, grade of cultivation, and ‘‘irrigating ditches,’’ a relation to San Francisco eounés ondi 
Scanty goods to her had been allotted, in fact, beautiful, rapid flowing streams of Ponding with 






Yet her thanks rose oftener than desire, 
While her bony fingers, bent and knotted, 
Fed with withered twigs the dying fire. 


that of Camden to Philadelphia. 

We decided to stop over night in Oakland 
in order that we might cross the bay by day. 
light. The conductor named various hotels 
that he knew were desirable, and so after q 
cordial hand shaking all round and a b 
exchange of good wishes, we left our recently 
acquired friends on the train, with many gin. 
cere regrets that probably we should never gee 
them again in the flesh. The porter mani. 
fested the usual climax of attention, carrying 
our luggage over the tracks and directing w 
to the cars on Sixteenth Street. Then, with 
a gratified ‘‘ Thank you, sir,’’ he ran for the 
moving train. 


clear water, winding gracefully around the 
slopes, bridging ravines, and encircling the 
\lowlands. Beautiful homes, shaded by grace- 
Raw and dreary were the Northern winters, ful live oaks and adorned by palm trees, give 
Winds howled, pitilessly, round her cot— added charm to the landscape. Little boys 
Or with rude sighs made the jarring splinters, came to the car windows begging to sell us 
Moan the misery she bemoaned not— great bunches of delicious grapes for ten 
Drifting tempests rattled at her windows, cents, that in Philadelphia would sell for two 
wah ng en erent ond ernst Dolor three tines tha sm. "As we enter wpm 
oe . , the plains region, broad expanse of gently 
Till the last spark fluttered, and was dead. rolling country greets the eye. This is the 
Life had fresher hopes, when she was younger, land once famous for its enormous yield of 
Yet their dying wrung out no complaints, wheat, but now devoted more largely to fruit 
Cold, and penury and neglect, and hunger, raising. Sacramento, the capital of the State 
These, to Margery, were guardian saints. of California, lies in the midst of the plains, 
























































Wivhon she foe, itvose notaey more’ = and near the junetion of the San Joaquin | egrding to ditection, and soon aftr 10 odd 
Faster seemed her true heart grave-ward tending, River from the north, and the Sacramento 





P. M. (or 1 o’clock A. M. by my watch) we bad 
retired in comfortable, clean beds in a large, 
well-furnished room. The night seemed very 
quiet, almost too quiet for one to sleep 


Than her tired fect weak and travel sore. River from the south. The two great, fertile 
valleys of corresponding names drained by 
these rivers, pour their combined produce 
into Sacramento, making it a centre of trans- 











She was mother of the dead and scattered, 
Had been mother of the brave and fair, 








































































But her branches bough by bough were shattered : : +, | soundly; so does the force of habit thus 
"Till her torn heart was left dry and bare. ae hs 8 well as 4 ee 8 eae quickly fasten upon us. After being well 
Yet she knew, though sorely desolated, he cannot see enough of the town from the| served witha plain but wholesome breakfastin 
When the children of the poor depart, railroad station to form a just estimate of its} 5 gommodious second-story dining-room, hung 
Their earth vestures are but sublimated, size or importance. with clean lace curtains and having a sprapal 
So to gather closer in the heart. mtr - —— from San Francisco evergreen tastefully arranged in the centre of 
Wh ourage hat ad nove ia mney miles; of fh ntrrning etry pry table ake th cashier what eh 
Words to speak it to the soul it blessed, 2 ether eunatie Minds and walnaie. nt pay him for accommodations and breakfast, 
She endured, in silence and unpitied, as Coa ” — 8, ae OVEF- | he replied, ‘‘ Two dollars.”’ As he appeared 
Woes enough to mar a stouter breast. grown with swamp grass, “‘cat tails,” reeds) +. be the proprietor, was entirely sober, and 
Thus was born such holy trust within her, and rushes. I had no idea what an immense appeared to be satisfied with the sum namel, 
That the graves of all that had been dear, area of waste land there is in this section. I saw no reason to justify me in asking himts 
To a region clearer and serener Here are thousands of acres of the richest accept more, though I did feel that either he 
Raised her spirit from our chilly sphere. a of = pen = co eg? 7 a suitable was not getting enough or some hotel keepers 
They were footsteps on her Jacob’s ladder. i ak f kes to transform it into a new | oot entirely too much. But this was a tell 
Angels to her were the loves and hopes, GEASS Gf Eemense rescurees. I was told perance house. 
That had left her purified but sadder, that in some limited areas the land is being|" after viewing with admiration the long, 
And they lured her to the emerald slopes, utilized as rice swamps. Darkness had en-| wide avenues, and fine business houses of this 
Of that Heaven, where anguish never comes. veloped the landscape before we could see well-kept cit we made some detour Gan 
: : ; : : the hills and mountains that cluster round the streets onlae with interest the many ev 
All her power was a love of goodness, od we San F eee But 7 y . fancy that | gences of a milder climate than we had bees 
All her wisdom, was a mystic faith e train runs onto a boat and is ferried over |. ocustomed to, as shown by some tropical 
That the rough world’s jargonning and wideness, | the bay, or that it runs into a terminal depot vegetation, absence of precautions against 
So she walked, while feeble limbs allowed her, 0 ys few minutes transported to the farther the cars again at Sixteenth Street Station, 
Knowing well that any stubborn grief shore! th + oh f the bay. we were Gl 
She might meet with, would no more than crowd You have studied your geography far more ee ae wg: Predfevens 
- thoroughly than we had, or you will be aur- ried swiftly over bridge work, fully two miles 


To that wall whose opening was relief. out into the water. Here stands a commodi 





prised to know how much is involved in get- 



















: : ous ferry-house, with the customary ‘“‘ slips” 
So she lived, an anchoress of sorrow, ting from Sacramento to the Golden Gate. | ang ra A monster psoas canal 

Lone, and peaceful on the rocky slope, First, after passing over fifty-eight miles of | o¢ soatin g 3000 people, carried ys the reall 
And when burning trials came, would borrow country similar in many ways to “ the marshes’’ ine four miles to the cit of Sen Francises 

New fire of them, for the lamp of hope, between Egg Harbor and Atlantic City, we 8 y ‘ 










Till, at last, her palsied hand, in groping, find our train is running southward, with 
Rattled, tremulous, at the gated tomb, ; waters shimmering to westward. At Port 
Heaven flashed round her joys beyond her hoping, | Casta our big engine and all its lengthy fol- 
And her young soul, gladdened gee el lowing of cars are run upon a boat, the train 
“| being divided into sections of four or five cars 

each. The passengers, if so inclined, get off 


As the boat leaves Oakland, we see to north 
ward the long pier of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
fully three and one-third miles long from the 
water’s edge to the wharf, and only a few 
feet above the water, while upon it the train 
run as swiftly as on the land. Surely, we 
thought, there will come a storm some daj 
that will make havoc of these encroachments 
upon the domain of mighty waters. But the 















THE elemental basis of thought and life is a 
belief in the actual priority and superiority of 


He *Owing to detention on the way, this letter appears 
spiritual power. 


not in order of time with the others. 
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of San Francisco is land-locked. Treach- 
gous and strong though its currents be, yet 
never do its waves gather the fury of the deep 
All the navies of the world might man- 
govre simultaneously upon its waters, but 
they would float upon a placid sea. More- 
over, the wind rarely blows a furious gale. 
fach day a steady breeze comes in from the 
gcean, but never with the stress of a New 
England ‘‘ northeaster.’’ . 

The Bay of San Francisco is a beautiful body 
of water, about fifty miles long and seven 
miles wide at the principal ferries. The land 
rises from the shore abruptly in many places 
toa height of several hundred feet. In other 
places where the rise if more gradual, pretty 
gurburban towns cover the slope. Such is the 
town of Berkeley, the seat of the University 
of California, said to rank seventh among the 
wiversities of the world. San Francisco is 
built upon hills and presents a very imposing 
appearance as we approach it for the first 
time from the Bay. But before landing at its 
ample docks we are impressed by the beauty 
of Goat Island, rising three hundred and forty 
feet precipitously from the water. This beau- 
tiful spot in the midst of the Bay is the prop- 
erty of the United States and is used as a 
naval station. It is said to be well fortified 
by hidden guns. There are other islands be- 
sides this one, and a great deal of shipping, to 
lend variety and charm to San Francisco Bay. 
Far to westward and dim in the morning light, 
but clear and beautiful in the afternoons, one 
may see the Golden Gate, a great niche in the 
mountains reminding me of a place west of 
Harrisburg, where the Susquehanna River ap- 
pears to have broken down the mountain bar- 
rier in its eagerness to reach the sea. There 
are several things that I shall never forget 
concerning our first visit to San Francisco. 
One was ‘‘running the gauntlet of vociferous 
‘cabbies’ at the ferry.”” It was so unexpected, 
and with all so amusing, that for a moment I 
forgot that I was not Josiah Allen, and calmly 
stopped upon the curbstone, with family and 
baggage under guard, and addressed these plug 
hats in a manner that was perhaps more laconic 
than dignified. After this supreme effort on my 
part, [ think fully a score of them turned else- 
where for game. Three or four, however, con- 
tinued to buzz like bob-flies in late summer, and 
even made motions as if to carry away our 
goods. Ina few moments more the atmos- 
phere had cleared sufficiently for us to see a 
street-car within six paces of where we were 
standing, and this, we learned from the con- 
ductor would transport us ‘‘to any part of the 
city.” By a system of free transfers, this is 
practically true of any line of cars. We were 
impatient to see the Pacific Ocean, and I had 
expected that as soon as the car should reach 
the visible summit of the steep incline we 
Were ascending, we should see in the distance 
the waters that wash the shures of the Orient. 
Fancy our surprise on reaching the top to see 
only a corresp nding descent, to be followed 

a long succession of hills, each a well-made 
street with handsome residences on either 
tide. The cars are drawn by cable. 1 sup- 
pose the grades are too steep for any other 
method of propulsion. After a half hour or 
more of ups and downs, we changed cars for 
an electric line that carried us around the 
brink of a precipice overlooking the Golden 
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Gate, through a tunnel that emerged hundreds 


of feet above a rocky shore, past Lands End, 
the southern promontory of the entrance to 
the bay and out finally to the Cliff House. 
Here we gazed upon the Pacific Ocean, ‘‘with 
many a throng of happy dreams.’’ 

We watched the seals basking on the rocks, 
watched the sullen cliffs dash back in spray 
the beating waves, saw the fishermen casting 
their lines into the sea, saw also, a little way 
down the coast, the beautiful, but cold surf 
rolling upon the sandy shore just as it does at 
Cape May and Atlantic City. 

Leaving the beach by a different car line 
we traversed the full length of Golden Gate 
Park and gained some conception of its extent 
and beauty, as well as the extent of the great 
city of which it is an important adjunct. 

We visited Chinatown by day-light; were 
surprised, first, to find it located so near the 
business centre of the city; secondly, to find 
its streets and shops as clean as they are, and 
the inhabitants so creditable in appearance 
and manners. I am sure there are many sec- 
tions of Philadelphia, compared with which 
Chinatown would be a clean city of good 
morals. I asked our attendant about the 
Chinatown that we hear talked about. He 
said he had never seen it himself, but he be- 
lieved that at nights there are performances 
given in some of the theatres for the special 
entertainment of tourists whose appetite for 
the unusual leads them to relish even the 
grossest obscenities. The Chinaman, like the 
American, is after the dollars, and he knows 
that a rotten bait will catch many a sancti- 
monious tourist. 

After a pleasant day in San Francisco, we 
accompanied our friend Walter E. Vail to his 
home at Palo Alto. I hope to tell you more 
of this new city next time. B. F. W. 


Which Was the Coward? 


BY ADA MELVILLE SHAW. 





This story has been told to a good many 
children and there is a great deal of difference 
in the answer to the question. It remains to 
be seen what the children think. 

Bessie and Bertrand were twins. They came 
into this same old world on the same birthday. 
They had known their father and mother for 
exactly the same number of years. They had 
learned to read out of one book and learned 
to write sitting sole to sole on the floor with 
one big slate laid down on their flattened knees, 
and two lines of ‘‘copy’’ carefully written 
facing two ways from the middle of the slate. 
Bessie was such a loyal sister that she always 
wanted to copy Bertrand’s line, and it took a 
good deal of careful explanation on mother’s 
part to convince her that if she copied Ber- 
trand’s line instead of her own, her’s would be 
‘‘down side whoppermost,” as funny Uncle 
Godfrey called upside down. 

One time the twins fell into a deep part of 
the creek together and poor Bessie came near 
being drowned. That forever—or the biggest 
end of forever—spoiled Bessie’s liking for the 
water, but Bertrand was just as bold to wade 
in and take the impromptu baths as he had 
been before that accident. 

One day mother sent the two on a very im- 
portant errand. They were to take a letter 
to Aunt Maggie’s, and in return Aunt would 
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give them a very important letter to bring 
back. It was to be pinned in Bertrand’s 
pocket, but he and Bessie were to be equally 
responsible for it. 

**You can cross the creek down by the old 
log, children. I was there yesterday and the 
water is very low. Some of the stepping 
stones are quite dry. Take hold of Bessie’s 
hand, if she wants you to, Bertrand; and Bes- 
sie, if brother says it is all safe try to bea 
brave little girl and not cry. Mother would 
not send vou if it were dangerous, and children 
who live in the country must get used to 
creeks and cows and snakes and wasps and 
thunder-storms. City children have other 
things to be afraid of and to get brave about, 
but these are our battles.”’ 

So the twins set out while the dew was 
still on the grass. They had doughnuts and 
apples in a little pail, the walk was long and 
they were to start home as soon as Aunt 
Maggie’s early supper was finished. Then 
they would be on familiar ground long before 
it began to grow dusk. 

Hardly had they got safely to Aunt Maggie’s 
when a great thunder-storm came up and it 
rained hard most of the day. But before the 
middle of the long afternoon the sun came out 
hot and the wind was strong, so that the road 
was pretty dry, and the children could set out 
safely on their return home. 

All went well until they came to the creek 
when lo, and behold! the stepping stones were 
all under water and one end of the old log 
which had been high and dry in all their 
memory of it was floating. Bessie stopped 
with a little cry of dismay, and her face 
turned quite pale. ‘‘I can never cruss,’’ she 
said. Bertrand coaxed and scolded by turn, 
but the child stood resolutely on the bank, her 
knees shaking under her. ‘‘I tell you, Bertie, 
I can’t! I should fall right in,’’ she said 
piteously. 

‘*Let me show you something,’’ said Ber- 
trand, who was a regular water nixie. Off 
came his coat, his shoes, his stockings, up 
above his knees he rolled his pants, in he 
waded, carefully it is true, but without any 
fear and waded clear across to the other side. 
Then he came back. Will you go now, and 
hold my hand?’’ 

They debated the matter for a long time 
and at last one argument won—mother would 
be frightened if they did not get home on 
time. Bessie would suffer anything rather 
than make her mother suffer, so off came her 
shoes and stockings, and skirts tucked up, 
holding tight to brother’s hand, tears rolling 
down her cheeks and in danger of falling 
through sheer fright, the little girl made the 
trip safely. Then they stopped to dress again. 

Suddenly Bertrand dropped his coat with a 
shriek. ‘‘There’s a snake in it ! A snake 
in it! A snake in it!” 

Sure enough, while the coat lay on the 
bank, a little snake that had had his home 
under one of the stepping stones near the 
edge of the creek, spying the dark pocket, 
slipped in bed, high and dry from intruders. 
Startled by the motion of the jacket being 
carried across the creek he had coiled him- 
self up more tightly in the snug little pocket, 
and it was his first endeavor to poke his head 
out that revealed him to the boy. 

The children stood respectfully away from 
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the jacket and waited for the snake to come 
out. They poked with a stick, starting back 
with little shrieks, but the snake thought too 
much of head and tail to have them severed. So 
he stayed in the dark and sniffed doughnut 
crumbs. 

All of a sudden Bessie looked at the sky. ‘‘It’s 
most milking time,’’ she cried. ‘‘We’ve got to 
get home, and the snake’s got to get out of 
there!” 

‘‘Let’s leave the old thing and send father 
after it,’’ suggested Bertrand. 

‘*But that letter is in your pocket, and it 
has money in it and someone might steal it.’’ 

Resolutely Bessie started to pick up the 
coat, whereupon Bertrand set up a regular 
howl. ‘‘You’ll get poisoned! You'll die!’ 

But Bessie set her face like a flint. She 
picked up the coat by the tail and shook it 
vigorously, at the same time giving it a fling 
away from her. The snake fled in dismay and 
hid himself in the long grass. Bertrand posi- 
tively refused even then to touch the coat and 
Bessie carried it all the way home. She felt 
shivery, and two or three times thought she 
felt snaky touches upon her hands and arm, 
but they arrived safely, boy ani jacket and 
money and all. 

Now you tell, which was the brave one of 
the twins? That settled, we need say nothing 
about the coward.—N. W. Advocate. 


The Home Manners of Mothers. 


Some time ago I was visiting at the house 
of a friend. She was sitting at the sewing 
machine, sewing and conversing with me at 
the same time. She had occasion to send her 
little five-year-old daughter upstairs on an 
errand. 

‘*Maggie,’’ said she, in a peremptory tone, 
‘‘oo upstairs and get me my tape-measure.”’ 

The child, who was playing quietly in a 
corner, at once laid down dolly and started. 
As she reached the door she glanced around 
at her mother, and said, with childish curi- 
osity, ‘‘What are you making, mamma?’ 

“IT am making white skirts for you,” answered 
her mother sharply, ‘‘and that’s all the thanks 
I get.’’ The child’s face reddened as if she 
had been struck by a blow. She caught her 
breath, pressed her little hands together, and 
then, with a great effort, she said, clearly 
and sweetly: Thank you, mamma.”’ 

“Much good your thanks do,’’ returned the 
mother, ““Get me my tape-measure.’’ 

The child silently left the room, and pres- 
ently came back with the desired article. She 
did not return to her play, but, instead, sat 
down in her little chair, and gazed quietly and 
bitterly at her mother, who resumed her chat 
with me. Idid not envy that mother that 
gaze, as she sat there apparently quite uncon- 
scious that she had done anything wrong. 

‘I wish we could have company all the 
time, said a young lad to me, not very long 
since, ‘for when we have company mamma is 
always so pleasant, and when we are alone 
nothing goes smooth, she frets so.’’ 

“‘Do you think it is right?’’ said a girl of 
fifteen to me once, in indignant protest. 
‘‘Mamma opens my letters that come when I 
am away from home and reads them just as if 
they were her own. These examples which 
I have given | have selected from many which 
have come under my own observation as sam- 





ples of the rudeness of which refined and cul- 
tivated parents are capable toward their chil- 
dren. All of these mothers were women of 
education and refinement and also of excellent 
social position. Any of them would have 
blushed at the thought of committing the 
slightest social solecism; and yet they were 
guilty, to my certain knowledge, of habitual 
rudeness toward their own children; and to 
this one of them added the dishonorable 
practice of breaking the seals of letters which 
did not belong to her and reading their con- 
tents. These mothers are reaping what they 
have sown. Said one of them to me with 
tears in her eyes: ‘‘My children do not love 
home, and I don’t think one of them would 
care if they never saw my face again.’’— 
Eleanor A. Hunter, in Children and the Home. 


“ Restore Such an One.” 


The Saviour commands that if a trespasser, 
after having been twice privately reproved, 
shall at last “refuse to hear the church,’’ he 
shall then be “as an heathen man and a 
publican.” In many instances churches do not 
wait until all these preliminary steps are 
taken, but seem in haste to place men in the 
rank of heathen and publicans, sometimes 
without hearing their side of the story, and 
even without much regard for priniciples of 
justice and righteousness; the main object 
being to get rid of them, and have no more 
trouble with them. 

The Lord Jesus Christ was not in such a 
hurry to get rid of people who had gune 
astray. l’art of the last hour He spent with 
Judas was spent in washing his feet! It was 
the last act of love to bring back one who had 
long been a thief and who was then a traitor. 
The apostle says, “‘If any of you be overtaken 
in a fault, ye that are spiritual restore such 
an one in the spirit of meekness.”’ 

The man who says to the sinner, “Stand by 
thyself, for I am holier than thou,’’ is not the 
most spiritual man. ‘lhe man who professes 
the greatest horror for the misdeeds of others, 
is frequently not half so much distressed about 
hisownsins. The work of restoring the erring 
is done, not by the Pharisaic, but by the spir- 
itual. Those who are brought into most in- 
timate acquaintance with God are those most 
ready to go out and win the lost, and rescue 
the perishing from the wrath to come. 

What is to be done for the man who occupies 
the position of a“heathen man and a publi- 
can?’’ Some Christians seem to think that 
such a man is to be neglected, slighted, 
scorned, and sometimes slandered and lied 
about. But a man who is excluded from the 
fellowship of Christians “as a heathen and a 
publican,’’ is simply put back to the position 
that he occupied before, and should then be 
sought for and won for Christ, and restored 
in the spirit of meekness. Christian discipline 
is necessary, but neglect, and coldness, and 
indifference defeat the chief objects of such 
discipline. 

A gentleman in New Jersey who has a large 
class of men under instruction, some of whom 
are very hard cases, it is said, is occasionally 
obliged to expel a member of the class. But 
after he is expelled he is never lost sight of, 
until, in one way or another, he is induced to 
ask voluntarily to be restored. How different 
would be the condition of the churches to- 


day, if, instead of casting men out of their 
fellowship and leaving them heartsore ang 
weary to perish in the desert, the whole 
church should join hands to rescue and bri 
back those who have been overtaken ina fault, 
How different things would be, if the loss ofg 
wanderer from the fold should be counted ag 
a personal bereavement, and if there should 
be mourning and sorrow in the church, asing 
home over a lost child, and sorrow that could 
not be assuaged until the wanderer was brought 
back, and until heaven was filled with joy over 
the dead made alive and the lost one found, 

Many aman has been cast out from the 
fellowship of Christians, and left to find hig 
way downward as best he might, while hig 
wife and children, smarting under the dig 
grace, have been also left to go their owp 
way with him, and perhaps a whole family has 
been thus alienated and nearly ruined. Let 
Christians remember that the command, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ applies 
even to those that have been excluded from 
the fellowship of the church; and that a little 
more of this love would be likely to restore 
many who otherwise may go far astray.—H, 
L. Hastings. 

As the ministers of Christ are made by Him, 
and are like Him, so they beget people into 
the same likeness.— Wm. Penn. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
THE FRIEND. 
(A Scriptural Acrostic.) 


The Lord hear thee in the day of trouble. 
He is ever mindful of his Covenant. 
Evil shall hunt the wicked perzon to overthrow him, 


For in Him dwelleth all the fullness of the Got 
head bodily. 

Rejoice in the Lord ye righteous. 

In the Lord put I my trust. 

Everlasting joy shall be upon their heads. 

No night there. 

Deal justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thy God. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


In the present General Election for Parliament 
in England, two sons of Friends are said to have 
been elected, thus far,—namely, John Albert Bright 
(son of John Bright), and Alfred Emott. 


S. E. Nicholson, of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
and State Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Ant 
saloon League, addressed a meeting last Seconé 
day evening in the committee room of the meet 
ing-house on Coulter Street, Germantown. 

J. T. Bennis says in the London Friend that he 
has often thought it a pity that biographers of 
George Fox, instead of quoting him as “of the 
stock of the martyrs,” they did not say plainly 
that he was a grandson of Anne Askew, who suf- 
fered martyrdom about 1535. 


The new abridgment of George Fox's Journal, 
referred to in the report of the London Meeting 
for Sufferings, is not an American one, but one of 
a series on Leaders of Religious Thought, of which 
the first is on John Wesley. There is an introduce 
tion by Robertson Nicoll.—London Friend. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS Next Week.—Philaddé 
phia, at Fourth and Arch Streets, on next Second 
day, the 5th instant, at 10 A. Mm. 

Abington, at Germantown, on next Fifth-day 


the 8th instant, at 10 A. M. 
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ready drawn about himself more than twenty Mor- 
mons, who declare their wish to obey the teachings 
of the Gospel of Christ. 


Among many reports of meetings held on the 
subject of the Congo Atrocities, we have received 
a full account of a Town’s Meeting held at Liver- 
pool, at which a resolution was carried with only 
two dissentients, condemning the administration 
of the Congo State, and urging action upon the 
Government. Considering the influence in Liver- 
pool of Sir Alfred Jones, who has supported the 
Congo administration, this is a noteworthy result; 
and shows that English public opinion is unmis- 
takably on the side of reform.—British Friend. 


From Philip Sidersky, 203 N. Eden Street, Bal- 
timore, we have the announcement that an organ- 
ized, inter-denominational, effort is now being made 
to arrest the attention of the Jews (of whom about 
40,000 are now in Baltimore), to the fact, that 
Jesus, the Son of God, came in exact fulfilment of 
the Prophecies, of the “Law,” “Psalms,” and 
“Prophets;” and that, now, as He said: “ No man 
cometh unto the Father, but by Me.” And it ap- 
peals to all Christians for their prayers and finan- 
cial help in giving to Israel: “The Light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StaTEs.—The Statehood bill has passed the 
House of Representatives and gone to the Senate. It is 
stated that the bill as passed provides that Oklahoma and 
the Indian Territory shall constitute one State under the 
name “Oklahoma” and that Arizona and New Mexico 
shall constitute one State under the name “ Arizona.” 
Should the terms of admission be ratified by the residents 
of the Territories in question, their respective State con- 
stitutions must contain clauses prohibiting the sale of 


intoxicating liquors and plural marriages _Tbo-Coneti~ 
vution OF Arizona Must pronibit the sale of liquor to In- 


dians forever and that of Oklahoma for twenty-one years. 
There are many other stipulations governing schools, 
courte and political sub-divisions of the proposed new 
States. 

The Chinese Commissioners sent to this country to 
study its social, educational and industrial conditions, 
had an interview with President Roosevelt on the 24th 
ult. One of the Commissioners addressed him in Chinese, 
and also presented him with an autograph letter from 
the Emperor of China. In this letter it is said ‘The 
United States Government has long been known for its 
excellent organization by the adoption of new principles 
of government with satisfactory and beneficial results. 
As we contemplate the existing condition of affairs with 
a firm determination to improve the present order of 
things, we desire to avail ourselves of your close friend- 
ship and neighborly kindness to obtain the necessary in- 
formation for comparison, with a view to proper selec- 
tion.” 

Dr. Wm. B. Stanton has recently urged before the 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Exhibition that every teacher 
should have at least an elementary knowledge of hygiene 
and of the few broad, basic facts relating to tuberculosis. 
These facts, he declared, can be readily understood by 
children. He outlined them as follows: 

Tuberculosis is the most frequent of all diseases. 
affects all animals. It causes disease in every organ of 
the human body. It is practically never inherited. It 
is always acquired, directly or indirectly, from some other 
animal affected with the same disease. It is due to a 
distinct vegetable orgenism or germ which grows or mul- 
tiplies only in the animal body, but may retain life for a 
considerable time after being thrown off from the body. 
It grows best in individuals or animals who are below the 
normal in strength. It is preventable by destruction of 
the germs contained in the discharges thrown off from 
the diseased human or animal and by maintaining the 
general nutrition of the body. It is curable. 

It is said that cooking by electricity is as practicable 
as is the process of heating by the same means. The 
Ontario Power Company at Niagara Falls has installed a 
complete electric cooking outfit in the kitchen connected 
with its plant. Meals can be provided for one hundred 
persons. ; 

It is estimated that there are probably hundreds of 
thousands of tons of culm and coal in the bottom of Blue 
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washed from mines near Pottsville and Tamaqua. 
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At an exhibitition of food products in this city lately 
were some articles furnished by Food Commissioner 
Warren as demonstrating the extent to which adulteration 
is practised. Among them was oleomargarine, colored 
with coal tar dyes, which, it was said, would probably de- 
ceive any one but an expert, and bottles of “ pie filling” 
represented as fresh fruit, but labeled by the Food Com- 
missioner as containing practically no fruit and composed 
nearly wholly of flour paste, coal tar dye and glucose. 

The Philippine Commission has accepted the bids of the 
White syndicate to build several hundred miles of railroad 
in the islands. Secretary Taft bas approved the act, and 
the bidders have been told to prepare for the work. 

Secretary Metcalf, of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, has transmitted to Congress the reports of 
Special Inspector Marcus Braun, who was sent abroad to 
investigate the manner in which certain foreign Govern- 
ments were believed to be fostering the emigration to the 
United States of paupers, criminals and others equally 
undesirable. His report throws important light on tke 
immigration question. Italy and Hungary especially, it 
says, like to see their overpopulated districts relieved by 
men coming to America who will make money and send a 
large share of it back to the old country. About $50,- 
000,000 was sent back to Austria-Hungary alone last year, 
and Italy counts that every Italian in the United States 
means $1 a day to her. 

It is said that the United States uses, probably, as 
much wood yearly as the entire rest of the nations com- 
bined and at least six or seven times more dressed lum- 
ber per capita than Great Britain. Two-thirds of the 
people of the United States use wood for fuel and one- 
half live in wooden houses. 

The use of hydraulic dredges in the extraction of gold 
from auriferous soil has been increasing of late years in 
the gold producing Western States. Each machine works 
over the surface soil of half an acre to an acre of land 
in a month. Sand and gravel, which yield but fifty cents 
worth of gold to the cubic yard, can be profitably worked 
over by these machines. There remains but little fer- 
tility in the soil afterwards. 

ForEIGN.—Further concessions have been granted to 
the Jews in the governments of Russia where they enjoy 
the right of domicile by the addition of 133 places in the 
CUUnLTY Ulstricis where they will be permitted to reside 
without hindrance. 

A dispatch from Riga says: The military operations 
for the pacification of the Baltic provinces are proceeding 
actively. The Governor General estimates that the revo- 
lutionists number 20,000 men. 

In the opinion of the military authorities, it will take 
two years to crush the guerrilla warfare, and even then 
the revolutionary element is so deeply embedded that it 
will not be entirely uprooted. : 

A revolt is reported to have taken place in Bessarabia. 
In the Caucasus the revolutionists set up a new state 
called the North Caucasian Republic, which lasted for 
about a month. A mutiny among the soldiers and sailors 
at Vladivostok is reported to have been ended. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says : Notwithstand- 
ing their victories over the revolutionists and the ap- 
parent opportunity to turn their backs on the recently 
promulgated reforms, the Emperor and his advisors 
have taken another long step in the direction of con- 
stitutionalism by deciding to entrust the first imperial 
Douma with a large measure of constituent powers. The 
Ministerial Cabinet and the Council of the Empire are 
now engaged in discussing changee in the organic laws 
of the Empire, and the powers to be conferred upon the 
Douma are considered necessary to bring these laws into 
harmony with the spirit of the Emperor’s manifesto of 
Tenth Month 30th and with the new path on which Russia 
has entered. 

A despatch from Algeciras of the 23rd says: Henry 
White, Ambassador to Italy and head of the American 
delegation to the Moroccan conference, is making the 
weight of the United States felt in quiet endeavors to 
bring France and Germany nearer together before the 
disputed questions arise in the conference. 

A despatch from Berlin says: Curious interest attaches 
to the announcement that Emperor William has commis- 
sioned Von Uslar the chief Government official of Apen- 
rade, to proceed to German Southwest Africa and find 
subterranean springs by means of a divining rod. 

Von Uslar has a wide reputation as a water finder in 
Schleswig-Holstein, but scientists refuse to admit his 
claims that he has discovered water by means of a divin- 
ing rod. The Ministry collected numerous testimonials 
from provincial authorities seemingly proving the extra- 
ordinary success of Von Uslar in discovering water veins. 
The Emperor thereupon decided to utilize Von Uslar’s 
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political situation in Great Britain, shown by the laty 
elections were some of the provisions of the Ed 

Act, which were very unpopular among non-conf 

and were conscientiously opposed by many even to thy 
extent of submitting to fines and imprisonment, Itig 
probable that amendments to this Act will receive early 
attention in Parliament. 

A despatch from Paris of the 25th ult. says: 0; 
passenger service through the Simplon tunnel was 
rated to-day. The first train passed through in 37 
minutes. 

The actual piercing of the Simplon tunnel was com. 
pleted on Second Month 25, 1905, when the two h 
met. It was not expected then that the tunnel would 
open for general traffic till this spring. The tunnel ig 
twelve and a quarter miles in length and is the largest 
in the world. 

A famine, the worst in sixty years, it is stated, prevails 
in northern Japan and a government report says thats 
million people are threatened with starvation, having to 
rely on roots, tree bark, etc., to keep alive. The situa. 
tion is largely the result of the war, which in variogg 
ways curtailed production of foodstuffs. 

In the city of Strassburg, Germany, about three year 
ago at the instance of Dr. Jassen the city established 
free compulsory treatment of the teeth of school childreg 
by appointed dentists. Since the introduction of tig 
treatment there is a marked improvement in the general 
health of the public school children, and there is leg 
headache, earache and stomach trouble. The ides hag 
been taken up by a number of other European cities, 
Nearly 13,000 children were examined in Strassburg last 
year and over half of these were treated. The dental 
work done was confined mostly to pulling and filling. The 
children are also instructed in the proper care of the 
teeth. 


NOTICES. 
Lansdowne Monthly Meeting has appointed a 
Meeting for Worship, to be held at their meeting-house 


at Lansdowne, Pa., on First-day evening, Second Month4 
4th, 1906, at 7.45 o'clock. 


Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, N. J., will bk 
held at Trenton on Third-day, Second Month 6th, 1906, 
instead of Crosswicks. The Preparative Meeting of Min. 
isters and Elders will be held at the close of the Monthly 
Meeting. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenieng 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 a. M., and 
2.48 and 4.30 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 


Friends’ Freedmen's Association jis preparing 
to send clothing, shoes, materials, etc., to Christiansburg, 
Va. Partly worn clothing and shoes are especially use 
ful at our Industrial School. They are nicely repaired, 
when necessary, and are put to excellent use. It is hoped 
that Friends will contribute liberally. 

Everything for the School should be at Friends’ Insti- 
tute, No. 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, plainly 
marked “ For Christiansburg ” by the twentieth of Second 
Month. 


Diep, Twelfth Month 11th, 1905, at his home in West 
Branch, Iowa, JoseEPH HAWLEY, aged eighty-seven years. 
He was confined to his bed about six weeks, and bore bis 
suffering with patience, and was resigned to his Masters 
will, saying, “O Lord, where thou art I want to go,” oftes 
repeating the words of the Psalmist, “ Let the words of 
my mouth and the meditations of my heart be acceptable 
in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my redeemer; 
also, “I want to be on the watch-tower.” He wass 
member and elder in good standing of West Branc 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. We have the blessed 
assurance that he is gathered as a shock of corn fully 
ripe into the heavenly garner. 

——. on the 21st of Twelfth Month, 1905, aged eighty- 
two years, SARAH V. BARNES, daughter of Jesse and Att 
Vore. She was of a meek and quiet spirit, a faithfal 
wife, a tender mother and grandmother, a kind and sym 
pathizing friend and neighbor. ‘Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” She was a member of West Branch Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Iowa. 

——,, at his home in Philadelphia, on the 10th of First 
Month, 1906, after a short illness, RicHARD RANDOLPS, 


; ( ) powers for the purpose of alleviating the chronic water | in the eighty-fourth year of his age—a member of th 
Mountain dam, near Port Clinton, Pa., which have been famine in German Southwest Africa. 


| Western District Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


“Deal 


Among the causes which led to the great change in the brought no terror and no pain, but only sweet relief.” 





